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SBLEBOCR TALES.» 


From the Philadelphia Visiter. 
THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, 
(Concluded.} 
CHAPTER XI. 
“ What mean’st thou by that paper ? what contrivance 
Hast thou been forging to deceive my father, 
That Altamont aud thou may share his wealth?" 
The Fair Penitent. 
“ Arruun and Lewis have at last returned,” | 
wrote my sister in a letter to me, dated the day | 
suceceding the night upon which the foregoing | 
** Upon desecnding to the breakfast | 
room I found them both seated at the table: 


- } 
Arthur rose to meet me, but instead of cordially | 


occurred. 


encountering my husband with reciprocal warmth, | 
. . : ° | 
I barely sutfered the kiss with which he greeted | 


me, and replied to his affectionate interrogations | 


with a degree of coldness that surprised him—'|had marricd Susan? 


and indeed [ surprised myself. ‘They have | 


|| Davis is still here, and I yesterday observed him | 


wife of aman whom I still love, but distrust; the || 
warmth of my affection has not abated, but 1) 
have lost my respect for him, and there is a} 
degree of constraint while in his presence, that 
renders all my endeavors to the contrary abortive. | 
* Do not, I entreat you communicate my | 
marriage to our parents. 
“ Father is nobetter. Lewis is very attentive | 
That drunken | 


to him—constantly at his side. 


once or twice in earnest conversation with Lewis, | 
which was sure to be broken off at my approach | 
and the furmer would sink away with a guilty 
look. I am suspicious of their manauveres, and 
shall not fail to watch them closely. 
** Yours, (in haste) Eiien.” | 
This communication, and the one previous, 1 
showed to Mr. Barry, asking him if he thought the | 
** Davis” mentioned therein was the same who 
Ile replied affirmatively, 
and advised me to request of my sister a deserip- 


brought with them, in what capacity I know not, ||tion of the person to whom she alluded—upon 


aaman by the name of Davis. 
Ile cats 
his meals with the servants, and if he mingles 


appear to be an equal or companion. 


with any it is with them. 
my husband or brother speak to him during the 
day; nor does the man seem to be at ease, but 
Iie has 


nothing in his appearance recommendatory—on 


restlessly loiters about the place alone. 


the contrary, he appears to be stupitied with 
excessive drinking. Lis face is unnaturally red 
and bloated, and lis eyes bloodshot. Who he is, 
what he is, or where from IT know not—all l 
know is, that he came here with Arthur and 
Lewis, and goes by the name of Davis.” 

Added to this letter was a brief postscript: 
* Father has had a severe attack from his old 
enemy, the gout, and is at present confined to 
hisroom. "The physician however does not con- 
sider him in danger.” 

This letter L read over two or three times—it 
interested me. ‘The mention of the name of 
* Davis” particularly arrested my attention. It 
at once oecurred to me that it was perhaps thi 
same person Thad heard Mr. Barry speak of as 


having married the ehamberimaid Susan. "Phi 


fact too, of my sister's noticing his habits of in. | 


ebriety concurred with what Mr. Barry had been 


” 


informed by * aunt Perey, 


| 
| 
Lhave not secn either | 
| 


who, it will be re-} 


He does not'|the receipt of whieh he could with certainty , 


assert as to his identity. I accordingly wrote to 
Mien—she answered as follows: 


*“ Aug. L7th IS3EL. 


** You have requested me to furnish a deserip- 





| tion of Davis, with which I hasten to comply in 
las few words as possible, but which 1 trust will 
| be sullicient. 
stature ; hasbeen, I presume, a fine looking man, 


Ile is rather above the ordinary 


but his vices have made sad havoe with his con- | 


stitution, and left but a wreck as it were of what 
| he formerly was. He has dark, straight hair, 


| Indian-like, black eyes, and remarkably white 


| teeth—is round or rather stoop-shoulde red, and | 


jhas a sluggish gait. 
] * Father is still no better. IIe scems to be in 


much pain, and breathes with ditliculty. 

| * Yours affectionately, &c.” 

| "This note I immediate ly put into the hands of 
Mr. Barry for him to peruse, in the brief but 
concise deseription of which he at once recognized 
the husband of the chambermaid. 

*“ "This must be looked to,” said he; “ ’tis for 
no good that he is now sojourning at your father’s, 
depend upon it. My advice is, hasten home to. 

thread—and I suspect some foul design.” 


With this 


advics I resolved to ac jurerec, It 


collected, ve ry cmphatically aceuss lhim of this) had alr ady occurred to me that Davis was 

vie, Thought s dike thes OCCUpte d PLY Wd tig pr rh Ips a tool with which may brother and Flem- 

and cont nued to haunt my iagrinationtn Greats ne oii nuded to work. Var ous CON) ciurcs were 

during the nieht, and further confirmation carn aftedinamy bi And, tomy determination 

m the followiue, the meat day. Dsaw hy the! of leavin next morn for Harrisonville, a 
per tieom \ ! morn ted I \ ‘ i | t 


| around me—the seene before me! 


morrow carly—human life hangs but upon a! 


I was called to the bed-side of our dying parent. 
At about noon to-day, he became suddenly much 
worse, and the physician being summoned, he at 
My father 


reccived the announcement with composure, and 


once pronounced that hope was past. 


expressed a desire that a lawyer should be sent 
for to draw up his will: aman by the name of 
Ardley, who resided in the neighborhood was 
called in—and now while I aim writing, he is 
engaged upon it. Tlasten home—hasten, if you 
hope to see your parent alive. 

* Your sister, &c.” 

This I reeeived from one of iny father’s domes. 
ties, Who had been despatched by Ellen, and had 
ridden the distance in three hours. In less than 
ten minutes 1 was on horseback myself, and 
spurring forward toward Harrisonville, where I 
arrived (says the journal) at a quarter past seven, 
butalas! too late; my father had ceased to 
live! Sad, sad was the seene that I witnessed 
upon entering the chamber of death—my dis- 
consolate mother and the weeping Ellen bent 
over the corpse ; Lewis was leaning against the 
bedpost with a handkerehief to his eyers—and 
Fleming, with his arm resting upon the bureau, 
stood inan attitude of grief. ‘The lawyer was in 
the aet of silently folding up his papers, among 
which was the will that had just been finished, 
and depositing them witha business-like careful. 
ness intoa green bag. At the same table, at 
the lawyer's clbow, stood a man who, from om, 
sister’s description I at once reeognized to be 
Davis. “ What is he doing here ? was the first 
thought that naturally oceurred to me—but I 
said nothing-—my thoughts reverted to other 
matters—the loss of my parent—the sorrow 
' 

With the preparation, funeral ceremonice, 
interment, &c. however, I will not detain the 
reader, but, passing over the detail of sueh mat- 
ters, resume the story at the reading of the will. 
Upon the appointed day came the lawyer, with a 
stiff'starched white cravat, black suit, and cold 
spectacles, who drew from his green bag a 
ponderous piece of parchment, upon whi: h, as it 
was there written, my father had bequeathed the 
bulk of his property to Lewis, leaving Keilen and 
mean inconsidcrable legacy only. 

This was aresult I had never for a moment 
anticipated, and my astonishment was beyond 
expression. No less was iny sister surprised, 
and Fleming, who, while the will was being read, 
I noticed, listened very attentively, at its conclu 
sion, abruptly and emphatically pronounced it a 

then left the room. 


* A foreery !” echoed the lawver—‘a 
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should speak so incoherently—this document is |! 


what it professes to be, the last will and testa- 
ment of the late Henry Harrison, Esq.—here are 
the signatures of the witnesses, my own, and 
that of William Davis—this gentleman,” point- 
ing to the man at his elbow. 

My lvoks, as well as those of my mother and 


sister, were instinctively directed towards Lewis | 


—he was evidently confused. 

*“Tnasmuch,” said he, “as I am, by my 
father’s will heir to his estates, Arthur Fleming's 
assertion reflects disgrace upon iny character. 
It is what I should never have expected from 
him. I thought he knew me better.” 

* Perhaps,” thought I, ‘he knows you too 
well.” 

“Yes,” he continued, “I thought he knew me 
better than to harbor for a moment against me 
so uncharitable a suspicion, But time will show 
hin his error.” 

“Time will show,” thought I. “ Is this,” I 
continued, aloud, addressing the lawyer, and 
placing my hand upon the document—* is this 
the will that was written as my father dictated ? 
is this the same ?” 

“ Sir,” said he, “* do you pretend to doubt it 7” 

1 made no reply, nor asked further questions, 
but followed my mother and sister, who were 
leaving the room. Lewis, the lawyer, and Davis, 
were consequently left together. I had gone but 
a step or two from the room, when some thought 
or other prompted me to turn back. ‘The door 
was half open, and looking in, I saw my brother 
and Ardley already in an earnest conversation, 
but whispering. I could hear no words that 
passed between them, but what I saw was to me 
conclusive proof of what my brother-in-law had 
so flatly asserted ;—I had no longer a doubt of 
the will which was read being a forgery. 

So—this Davis, too, was a witness—** William 
Davis” and * Christopher Ardley” were the sig- 
natures as witnesses to the will. But how was it 
with my brother and Fleming ?—had they parted 
companionship ?—or had one outwitted the other ? 
However much they had heretofore been leagued 
in guilt, it was self-evident that in this affair they 
were not connected. Scareely had these thoughts 
passed throagh my mind, before Ellen tapped me 
on the shoulder, and stated that her husband de- 
sired to speak with me. I followed to their bed- 
chamber, where Fleming was pacing to and fro 
the room. Ellen seated herself upon the foot of 
the bed, leaning back against one of the posts in 
a dejected mood, 

“ This is a sad dilemma in which we are pla- 
ced,” commenced Fleming :—** As the husband 
of your sister, Mr. Harrison, I deeply feel the 
injury of which your brother has doubtless been 
the cause. That will is a falsification, I hav: 
not a shadow of doubt. The legacy therein 
named to your sister and you is so trifling that, 
compared with your former magnificent annuity, 
you will be destitute. As for your sister 1 have 
myself ample means to support her in suitabl 
style. She should not, however, be wronged of 
her rights—and, as her husband, I shall promptly 
take measures to assert them. Will you assist 
me?” ‘ 

“To am willing,’ I answered, not a litth 


surprised at the decisiveness of bis yaanner.— 


‘* You must of course, be aware,” said I, ** how |! 
| disagreeable to me must be the necessity of pro- 1 
ceeding in such a matter against a brother.” 
* I feel it, sir, as closely as yoursel{—he is the 
brother of my wife: But is it not a duty ?” 
“Tadmitit. You, perhaps, have grounds upon | 
which to commence an immediate prosecution ?” 
* Yes—I was formerly the intimate compan. | 
ion of your brother, and thought very highly of | 
him, indeed—so much so as to trust him with my_ 
unlimited confidence. A sudden change has 
taken place in my opinion of him: L believe him ! 
'—but no—I dare not mention what. Wait for! 
/a few days, and [ shall be prepared to act. In | 
the mean time, let not a word of suspicion escape 
- your lips. All I desire is your active ev-operation 1 
when I eall for it.” i! 
** You shall have it.” |! 
| Ina day or two after this conversation occur- 
red, I returned to Barry Place. [had already 
apprised Mr. Barry and Louisa of my father’s | 
death, and stated in the letter to them, that 1! 
‘should remain at Harrisonville until after reading | 
of the will. I remember too, what my feelings 
| were as getting into a chaise to return; [thought | 
ifmy brother succeeded in his nefarious scheme, 
how I should be left upon the world, without a! 
trade, without occupation, and portionless. It 
is a bitter fate that, to have been nursed in |) 
the lap of luxury, and eventually be obliged to! 
earn the means of support ! 
With a heavy heart Lalighted at the door of 
the mansion, where I was fondly greeted by. 


Louisa and in the soothing cares of affection 1 

half forgot the depression of my spirits; but, | 
upon entering the drawing-room, L started at the 
teflection of myself in the aiveor;—my aspeet | 
was that of a person jaded with lovs of sleep, and 

it was rendered additionally haggard by the suit 

of deep mourning in which [ was dressed. 

To Mr. Barry, Lat once revealed all, and hav- 
ing related to him the affair in relation to the 
will, ** L anticipated some such machinations.” 
said he :—* the other day when you mentioned 
that Davis was at your father’s place, [ expected 
it. Davisis a wretch—a victim of that detestable 

‘i viec, drunkenness.” 

“ But I, if my brother suceceds, will be desti- 
tute,” L exclaimed, with emotion, and the tears 
started in my cyes. 

* Let that not trouble you,” rejoined Louisa, 
winding around me the arims ef allfection— 
* shall not I be your wife ?” 

© Yes,” added Mr. Barry, * and the husband 

of Louisa shall never have cause to « maplain of 
fortune’s favors.” 
CHAPTER XI 
“But here's a parchment with the seal of Cesar: J 


found it in his closet—‘tis his will’— Julius Cusar. 


Phe mornings of my di parture from Tfarrison. 
ville, my brother-in-law proposed that we shoul 
om ! } ! | 
correspond, to which T assented, and in about a 


veck’s time I received a letter from him. 


** Hlarrisonville, Sept. he Ie3 i. 


’ | 

“Dian Srr—Your brother ha taken posse ! 
tillof the estat Ibis ! rded, 
hangs about ¢ pla [ bave learned that hh 
residence i t Dristol, whe your brother must 
doubtless have beeome acquainted with tl 


wretch during our sojot 


ishe can. She takes in plain sewing, sir. 


at the time I sent the challenge to Mr. Barry. 
It is, [ assure you, a source of inexpressible satis- 


| faction to me, that a meeting of hostility did 
‘not take place between the gentleman and myself 


—I did net wish to demand it at the time, but 


was urged to it by Lewis, who I then deemed 


jiny best friend, and who I thought could act 


upon no other principles than those that were 
honorable. Of Mr. Barry’s unremitted kindness 
to my poor mother during her last illness, I have 


since learned from a domestic here by the naine 


of Catharine, who lived with my parent at the 
period of her death. 

** Lewis and I interchange no civilities. 

* ‘To-morrow, Ellen and I leave for the city, 
from whence 1 will immediately write. [T would 
advise you to drive over to Bristol, asecertytur 
Davis's residence there, and pay a visit to his 
wife, from whom you may perhaps elicit some 
information that will be of service to us. 
Arruur Fsemine.” 

With this [hastened to Mr. Barry, who, upon 
the perusal of it, directed me to take the advice 


** Yours sincerely, 


therein, and repair to Bristol without delay. “I 


will go with you,” said he, * and may be of ben- 
efit to you.” 

[ thankfully accepted his offer, and that very 
afternoon we drove to Bristol. 

We found two or three small children playing 
in the sunshine, before the door of a small blue 
painted frame house, to which we had been di- 
rected by some of the neighbors as the dwelling 
of Davis; and, while inquiring, Mr. Barry like 
wise asked what was Davis’s occupation ? 

* Indeed, sir, that’s hard to tell,” said the wo 
man of whom he inquired, 

“We drinks rum,’ exclaimed an urchin 
standing by, with anarch grin of nariele. 


, 


** He isn’t at home now,” remarked another 
woman :—"* he goes off, nobody knows where, 
and stays for months at a time.” 

* He leaves,” continued Mr. Barry, interroga 
tively, ** sufliciont to support his family—does 
he not?” 

* Not often, [ guess,” responded the woman. 


“ Susan has mostly to serateh along the best way 


' ” 


“She had twins last year” said the urelin, 
again putting in his impudence-—* a boy and a 
virl, sir.” 

* Hold your tongue, clild; you are too for 
ward,” said the woman who had first spoken, 
and appeared to be his mother. 

“Why should [hold my tongue ? wasn't my 
father a smart man before me? and ain't [ an 
only ehild ?”” 

““Yos, my dear, you were born a genius.” 

Leaving the group, and having knocked at 
the door, upon the step of which the elhildren 

re at play, a female voice desired us to * come 


“’ ‘Phere sat a woman, apparently from thirty 


to thirty-five years of age sewing; upon our en 
tranee she rose, and ata glane recognized Mr. 
Barry, whom she had not seen for many year 

he appeared delighted to ses her former master, 
i mr hi ( is « Louisa 
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** Not yet.” 

* But expects to be so, very soon, T should 
think,” she continued, pointedly, with a smile, ob. 
serving the color rush to my cheeks as she spoke. 

* You must ask Aim’—pointing to me—* let 
him answer for himself,” said Mr. Barry. 

** LT expected as much,” she rejoined: * Lsaw 
him blush just now; and when a young man 
blushes, nine times out of ten, he is under an 
engagement of marriage.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Barry, “ how is your hus. 


band and your children?) You have more than 


one, | presume? I saw two or three at the door 
as I eame in—are they yours !” 

“* T have five,” she answered. “ My husband 
is well, I believe—buat of late, I see so little ofhim 
that I canscareely answer for his health when it 
is inquired after.” "This was uttered 


that 


in a tone 
was rather humiliating than reproachful. 
Mr. Barry perceiving that the subject was not 
agreeable, desisted. 

** How long, madam,” said I, “ have you resi- 
ded in Bristol!” 

** Not long sir—not more than a year.” 

* When I saw you last, do you recollect you 
mentioned the intention of your husband to move 
to the West?” said Mr. Barry. 

* Yes, sir,” she replied, * but we could never 


Here the 


te. 


eet enough together to bear expenses, 


tears stood in her eyes, and,” Oh, sir!’ she ex. 
claimed, * Lam very unhappy! my poor child. 
ren—what will become of them? William grows 
worse and worse—he drinks more than ever and 
is frequently so abusive that it almost breaks my 
heart!’ She turned aside to wipe the tears from 


her cyes. * Butysir,” she resumed, ** how came 


you to know where Tlived? T have long wished 


lo see 


you. 


that Tam anxious to give inte your hands.” 


** May Task what it is?” said he. 


* Your marriage certificate, sir.” 


Ina voice suddenly tremulous with agitation, 
and witha look of suspense, * Is it possible 1’? he 


ee 


exclaimed is it possible! My biarriage cert. 


yor 


fieato—in your possession | 
“Fes, wr.” 
“ Where? 
more a sight of it, and my tmaimecasurable grati- 
tude shall be yours.” 
** Tlere it is” 
bosom a paper, Which proved indisputably to be 
the long-lost eertifieate of Mr. Barry's 


with Theresa Fleming. 


produce it—quick ! Give me once 


-said she, and drew from her 


marria ce 


His hand trembled as he took it, and he was 
unable to find words adequate to express his joy. 
‘There is a joy that clates the heart, and spreads 
the smile of satisfaction over the face; but greater 


is that joy, the excess of which overflows the full 


; P 
heart and dissolves into tears! Such was Mir. 
Barry’s—he wept for joy, and smiled like sun 


shine struggling through the storm amidst h 


Susan aceounted for the certifieate being in 
ler possession, by stating that, at the tune Mr. 
Barry broke up hou ‘ ping at © while 
packing away some papers info a fran hi 
acerdentally happened to far! notice Of this, are 
being called acide at the moment, thavst it iaite 
her hosom to further it h cul it 
de etary Disily cneagved th other miattes 


said she, ** T had ne chance to examine it, and! 
neglected to replace it until it was too late to do 
so without discovery. Jad I then summoned to 
iny aid sufficient resolution to restore it, I should 
have saved myself from much uneasiness since.” 
That sense of shame, however, which is inevite | 


ably generated in the human breast by the con. | 


sciousness of having acted imprudently, deterred | 


her from it. 


poole 


** Do you know where your husband now is ! 
I inquired. 

‘* No, sir; the last I saw of him was here, |! 
three wecks ago, when he was in company with | 
a well-dressed gentleman, who looked enough like | 


you, sir, to be your brother. I know not who the | 


they went away together that! 


: <n , | 
evening, and I have not seen William since.” | 
| 
‘ 
' 


gentleman was ; 


* You know nothing further ?” 

‘* No, sir; I heard none of their conversation— | 
they were walking up and down in front of the) 
house, and when William eame to get his port- 
manteau, the gentleman waited for him at the} 
gate. 


They then went over to the ‘Cross Keys’ | 
Z i 
together, and presently, incompany with another 


_ person, IT saw them get into an open barouche | 


J have something in MY POSSESSION | 


and drive off.” 


This was the amount of information derived 


from Susan. I continued to ply her with ques. | 
tions, as did Mr. Barry too, all which she answered | 
promptly ; but nothing of importance was clicted } 
—nothing calculated to throw any further light 
on that dark affair, the forgery ! | 
“Take this, only as an carnest of my future | 
intentions,” said Mr. Barry, presenting Susan} 
with a considerable sum of money, and we left— 
he as happy with his new found treasure as the 
discoverer of a gold mine, or Columbus when the 
new world first dawned upon his sight! } 
I lost vo time in communicating the result of our 
visit to Fleming—as soon as we reached home, | 
down and wrote to him, detailing it as Lhave 
already presente d it to the reader. 


‘ 
Sal 


Ilere is an ex. 
tract of his letter in reply :—* Your intelligence 
is entirely satisfactory upon that point, which 
was to me for a long time a matter of painful un- 
certainly Would that 


vineed of it befor 


—my sister's marriage. 
my poor im ther had been con 
her death: but [lis ways are inscrutable, and we 
This 


and 


are taught to consider thei for the best.” 
letter was dated from the city, to where he 
Ellen had now removed. 


ol 


law now 
The last thr c| 
wecks had presented him to me ina new light; 


My Opinion brother-in was 


my 


undergoing a vapid change. 


he no longer app ared the reckless victim of 


pstiaiity, thre dehauch 9 and unprincipl adi be ig, 
' i | 
Wil eh I had i) 


en aceusiomed to cousider him. 


Our correspondence continued, and LI invari- 


LOLV SHOW d his letters to Mr. Barry, who could 


iof burt admire the ¢ rous tone of fecling that 
ty hed thro 1 sentiment lic, too, con- 
fessed that his oj um oof the man was not the 
ame it hed been, and finally requested me to 
write anounvitaiion on tis part for my sister to 
\ { barry Via 

Th ! thation “a ’ 1 and on ae ' 
mid-day, about th middle ot September, the open 
carriage wa t ao Mr. Ba Louise 
wn I iwferedit d Jerome took the 1 We 
| ‘ i ij '\ ui iiail Toad 


‘the cares, bustle and perplexities of active life ! 


and kept on at an easy pace, enjoying the salu- 
brity of the season and the delightfal prospects 


jthat variegated nature spread on every side. 


‘Three words will express our feclings—we were 
happy ! It was one of those periods in existence, 
which oceur like angel-visits, rendered memor- 
able by the quiet and pleasing sensations that are 
felt so different from the usual tenor of life— 
entirely original to our being, and exempt from 

The object of our present drive was to meet 
Ellen and her husband, whom we encountered in 
a two-horse chaise, three or four miles on the 
road. It was not the first time Louisa and Ellen 
had seen each other, and their meeting was 
necessarily exempt from much of the formality 
that occurs uponan introduction. Having turned 
our horses’ heads, I immediately descended, and 
made room for Ellen beside Louisa, taking her 
place in the chaise at Vleming’s side. Conver- 
sation was not interrupted ; we kept the vehicles 
together, and were as conveniently sociable as if 
Dinner 
was in readiness when we reached the mansion ; 


we had been together in a drawing-room. 


and the ladies who retired to dress, having finished 
their toilet and re-entered the parlor, all adjourned 
to the dining-room, and in rational conversation, 


,innocent recreations, music, &c. &c. we passed 


the remainder of the day. 

Thus it continued daily—we were pleased with 
the society of each other, and Fleming improved 
he was alla 


upon acquaintance. ‘To his wile 


fond husband could be, and T observed too, the 


satisfactory simile, that, like a sun-beam, bright- 
ened the face of Ellen, who was intuitively 
sensible of the change of opinion in regard to him 
whom she so devotedly loved. 

The affair of the ritle-shot was yet a mystery, 
however—and, at times I would think—revolt- 
ing was the thought—could it be, could it be, 


that my brother was the perpetrator? “No! 
no!” T would inwardly exclaim— what emnity 


had he against Mr. Barry? No—it could not be— 


Mr. Fleming was the guilty one !” 

But what a veil had been withdrawn from my 
brother's character! His levity, light heartedness 
and enjouement, as was now but too evident, had 
been assuined for sinister motives ; and, instead 
of the Don Juan-like aspeet which it had borne, 
it now strongly resembled that of a Shylock ora 
Richard the Third—combining the covetous dis- 
position of the former, with the heartlessness of 
both. ‘here are many persons whose whol 


lives are a mask; some cause or other, soni 


object to gain; or something to over-reach, 


induces them continually to uphold a charaeter 


ively in opposition to that natural to them. 


Such had been my brother; but this mask was 
now rethove d. 

With respect to affairs at Harrisonville, iny 
sided there. 


meneed alterations in the property. 


brother still re He had already coi. 
My mother 
remained with him + 


thre 


but whether she looked upon 


the affair of will in the same light that 


wi 


r 


aid, Wa 


not known ; the probability was that 
hy 


did not Lewis had n the favorite of both 


varchts, and her partiality towards him would 


a matter of ‘ b much mi hh tayvor 


Kilen, 


‘ thea in 


cours¢ 


hie ming, and mysclf, 


’ ‘ 
oul Convicelioll, 
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had been read to us was a forgery. As yet) 
theagh, we had not suflicicney of proof to nity | 
commence a prosecution with, but were daily in} 
anticipation of some occurrence of which to} 


The lawyer, Ardley, who had been | 
recommended to my father in his last moments | 


make use. 


by Lewis as a suitable person to draw up the will, | 
and William Davie, as was evident upon the face 
of the matter, were his confederates. ‘The latter’ 
was a drunken wretch, and our hopes of discov. | 
ering the truth, bringing the forgers to punish.) 
ment and retrieving our fortunes, depended) 
mainly upon him. Persons so debased, stideu.| 
if ever, are faithful toatrust. Some incident, or| 
cause of some nature, is sure to bring the truth) 
fromthem. Character is gone—they haye none 
~-they think only of present gratification, and are 
reckless of the future and its consequenecs. 
With those like Ardley it is different ;—with 
them wealth is the great desideratum, and the | 
lawyer doubtless had not abetted Lewis without 
the promise of a large pecuniary compensatian, or 
a heavy bribe in advance. Ardley would there. 
fore be as deeply interested, equally criminal, and 1 
fully as anxious to maintain their seerct. i 


| 





CHAPTER XIIL. 
“ Speak of me as Lam: nothing extenuate, i 
Nor set down aught in malice.’’-- Othello. j 

As we anticipated, so it happened—Davir | 
betrayed his trust. 

One evening while we were all seated in the 
drawing-room, a servant entered and announced 
that there was a person at the door who desired 
to sce Mr. Fleming. Arthur went out, but in a 
minute or two returned, inviting me to follow 
him, which I did, and in the reception tenn 
found Davis. I saw at a lance that he was! 
incbriated ; he was not so stupified however, a: 


| 
I had sometimes known him to be, i 

“ This is Mr. Harrison,” said Fleming, as we 
entered, epeaking to Davis, who it appeared had | 
inquired for me. 


* Yes—I see it is,” hiceapped Davis—* I have | 
| 
| 
i| 
é , {] 
* Thank you—yes,” blantly but with respect— |! 

. : . 


scen the gentleman before at his late father’s.” 
*“ Will you take ascat, sir.” 


“T’ve walked something like twenty miles and! 
am quite tired.” \ 
“Perhaps you will accept of some refresh. || 
i| 


ments ?” i 
* Well—I don’t care if I do—I've rather an 
appetite, and if it'll be no trouble- 4 } 





* Not the lceast’—and a servant was called, 
whe conducted Davis, staggering to the 


tory. 


refee. ! 
We immediately returned to the drawing 
room and apprised Mr. Barry of his being beucath | 
the roof. 
said 
Mr. Barry to me—“ and that is to betray you 
brother. Something has transpired at Harrison 
ville te offend him. 


“ Tfe is here for once purpose only then,” 
| 
Attentively hear what ly 
has to disclose, and we can then act accordingly.” 

Davis having finished his luncheon and re- 
turned from the refectory—I led off the conver. 
sation by making an inquiry in regard to my 
mother. 

** She is well, sir,” he answered. 

I next asked more for the sake of a que; 


31 
than anything else, “ she still rema 


at Ha 


ns 
risonville—doves she ?” 


'tofore wanted prov: 


“ Yes, sir.” 


* And my brother Lewis’—but at mention of 


j;my brother's name, Davis gritted his teeth, his 


eycs flashed with unnatural, dermon-like anima. 


ition and § heard him neutter ** darn him.” 


* Your brother, sir’-—lhe veliemently com. 


menced—** your brother, sir’—and was about to 


exclaim invectively, but with an effort checked 


himself. With a suppressed tone he continued, 
“T've been treated like a dog by him—but—” 
and again he curbed his vindictive feelings. 
“Yes, he could not have used a dog worse,” he 
resumed, with a mure moderate but still irritable 
tone—"* he called me a ‘ drunkard,’ ‘ sponge,’ 
‘villain,’ and bade me leave the house. I did 


i leave the house, and he shall rue the hour T did 


so!” Ife would have continued in this strain, bat 
| abruptly curtailed it by asking him if he knew 
anything of Christopher Ardley’s character ?” 

* Know him ?—that I do!—a_ greater villain 


never stepped in shoe leather,” he exclaimed, in | 


not very polished, but nevertheless cmphatical 
language. “Ife it was that persuaded your 
brother to forge the will !” 

* Ah,” I, 


! 
possible ‘ig 


said aflucting surprise—‘ is it 

* Yes—you know Mr. Fleming here said it 
was a forgery—said so in presence of us all, the 
very day the will was read.” 

“But his saying so didn’t make so,” I 
rejoined. 

“It was so nevertheless,” said he. 
“ My suspicions then were just,” remarked 
Fleming—“ you, sir, perhaps can speak positively 
in regard to this affair ?” 

“ Yes—I signed my name as a witness to 
both wills.’ 

* Both 1” cchoed Fleming. 

“Signed your name to both wills,” said I— 
* were there two ?” 
* Yes,” he replied and the 
Before last 


breath Lsigned Ais will, and the next day put my 


—** the 


your 


rcnuine 


spurious. father drew his 


name to another.” 

* Do you know” asked Fleming “any thing 
in relation to where the first, the genuine, will 
now is ?” 

“Yes; if not destroyed it’s in the lawyer's 
possession. Your brother wished to retain it in 
hisown hands—Ardley wouldn't consent though, 


and held on to it himeclf{”’ 


This was the amount of information we derived 
from him, which as will be perecived was no more 
than we had already conjectured. We had h 


we now had that proof, 


lia a further co ttion with Davis, during 
the evening, we lea d the eause of his leavi 
lmy brother. Tt was hardly his intent bar 
bares dly to show his clove 41, but “in win 
there is truth” says the proverb, and, to use a 
homely phrase, he inadvertently “ let the eat out 
of the bar.” From this langmace it was evident 


’ 


i 
demands 


that his of my brother for money, who | 
ihe said had promised to amply suppert hin 
through life, had been repeated and exorbitant 
On the present morning he had applied for cash 

nd had been refused. Vords, taunts, oaths and 

hreats lad been interchanged, and Lewis | 
ordered hin to leave the I i! 

' ‘ " , 


said he, “ besides being a greater villain than § 
|was, one cent the better off for having engaged 


lin this affair; that rogue of a lawyer though has 
wot his thousands by it.” 

| “ What, have youno money 7” T inquired. 

| * This is all, sir’—putting his hand into his 


pocket and producing a silver half-dollar, and 
‘three or four cents. “IT want money for my 
family, and shall have to depend upon your kind- 
| ness, gentlemen, in the present instance.” 

* Certainly,” said I—but Fleming interrupted 
me. 

“We must be carcful not to be too hasty,” he 
jobserved, drawing me aside and speaking in a 
whisper—* this is a man very little to be relied 
‘upon. Were we to give him money and the sub- 
ject be brought into court, as immaterial as it 
may now seem, it might there be made use of by 
the opposing counsel and be so handied as to 
prove of incalculable injury to our cause.” 

In a moment I perecived the foree of his 
‘remark. 


“But what’s to be done with him,” 
said I—* his object is money, and if not indulged 
with it he may perhaps refuse to furnish us with 
his evidenee.” 

“ Leave that to me,” he replied. ‘Turning te 
Davis, * your family I have understood reside in 
Bristol ?” 

; * Yes,” was the short answer. 
“Ts it your intention,” said Fleming, ** to go 
there to-night ?” 
| Yes.” 
“ Would it not suit you equally as well if we 
“a 


bys 


were to send money to your fam and you 


remain here during the night ?” 

“Stay here to-night ! Why ?” 

* We ean start the sooner in the morning for 
the city” said Fleming, “ where I presume you 
will not object to accompany us in order to give 
your deposition before a magistrate ?” 

*T have no objections said he, ** but I can 
assure you I have some anxiety to sce my wile 


and children.” 


“Well, sir,” said Fleming, speaking in very 
plain terms, ** from what I already know of you 
Lam by no means inclined to believe that you are 
over anxious for a sight of your family ; your past 
ncgleet of your wife and children is an argument 
that tells much to the 


contrary. If you choose 


you may remain, and money shall be sent to your 


wife—otherwise no money will you get.” 
| 6s Why—do you mistrust me ?” 
+ Vos." 
| * Por what reason ?” 
|} * A very good one—your general character.” 
* And what is that, pray ? explain?” 
| * You have yourself confessed it.” 
} 6 mnfessed !—confessed what ?”’ 
oT ts yu are a villain.” 
* Tha you and since you are not aware 
f the courtesy which is duc from one gentleman 
7 


er, why, I think the best thing [ can do 


sto take my leave.” 
| “Nota tep, sir!” exelaimed Fleming, im 
peragiy ly. * You go not out of this house until 
I see fit.” 
“Who'll stop mi who dares to 7" eried the 
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“ Ry ne authority— by force !” 


* Tat!’ The latter made a rush towards the, 


door, but Arthur grasped him by the coat-collar 


and with a jerk brought him to the floor, at the | 


same time calling to me for assistance. Davis 


was muscular; he struggled violently, and it was | 
as much as the two of us could accomplish to. 


keep him down. The noise of the scufile, 
together with the loud, blasphemous language of 
Davis, brought Mr. Barry, Louisa, Ellen and all 
the servants in haste and alarm to the spot. 
Mr. Barry immediately sent for legal assistance, 
which was soon obtained, and Davis delivered 
into the hands of the proper authorities. 

The next day a suit was entered against my 
brother, Ardley, and Davis; the latter being 
unable to get bail for the sum required, was 
consequently imprisoned till the trial came on. 
Able counsel had been secured on both sides. 
When Davis entered the court, I was astonished 
Instead of the full, 
flushed countenance I had last seen him with, he 


at his altered appearance. 


was now pale, his checks were sunken, his beard 


grown, and he presented a very haggard aspect 
indeed. His former boldness and effrontery had, 
as it seemed, deserted him ; he appeared dejected 
and broken-spirited. 

Without wasting time with a detail of the trial, 
it will be sufficient to state that, in the midst of 
the fourth day’s proceedings, Davis, in a fit of 
remorse, rose from his seat and confessed his 
guilt and participation in the crime. Instinctive- 
ly I turned towards my brother and encountered 
his half-averted @aze—his color had changed— 
he was evidently pale with alarm. Ardley was 
seated near him: he, too, changed color, and 
blank was the stare of his astonishment—aston- 
ishment suececded by a fearful anticipation of 
CONSE quences, 

** So then,” observed the counsel on our part, 
questioning Davis, ‘the will which was read by 


Christopher Ardley in presence of the late ITenry | 


Ilarrison’s family, purporting to be the * last will 
and testament’ of the deecased, was a forgery— 
was it ?” 


” 


“Tt was,” replicd Davis. 


» 


* You witnessed it as such ? when you placed 


your signature to it, you believed if to be a 
forecry—did you?” 
” Fea” 
“ But previous to this you witnessed a will 
Which was legal, one which had been executed 
in conformity with the desire of the deceased !” 
“7 did.” 
“When you signed the forgery, you were fully 
aware of its being suech—were you !” 
“J was.” 
* You knew it to be a preconeerted matter ?” 
“a Vi s.”” 
* You were bribed into it, vou say 
“¢ J was.” 


dee 


“What was your agreement ? what were thi 
stipulations into which you entered ?” 
** None particularly.” 
- Did he rive you cash ins 


“No 


* Your family included 


he agreed to give me a maintenance.’ 


” 


- I Suppose ©o, 
Py 


* Was there any specific amount mentioned 
and time set to pay if 


1] “e 


‘ 
None.” 


'rison, though—haven’t yeu ?” 
** Yea, 


amounts were too small.” 


frequently—but not enough ;—the 


** Do you know where the genuine will is—in 
whose possession ?” 


“If you get a search-warrant out, [ think it’s 


very likely you will find it’—pointing to Ardley—_ 


/ 

} 

'¢ somewhere in his keeping.” 

| Agreeably to this intimation the warrant was 
| procured and officers despatched to search the 
‘lawyer's rosidence. 
| for that day. 

| 


| The 


The court then adjourned 


next morning 


mp? 


sure cnough, another will 


; | 
| was produced in court, signed “ Henry Har- 


/rison’”’—which, as Davis the day before predicted, 


the officers had found in the house of the lawyer. 


; According to the statement they gave, it was_ 


found stowed away among other papers at the 
/bottom of an iron chest which they had foreed 


It was shown to Davis, who instantly 


) open. 
recognized it as the one to which he had first put 
Besides, the 
signature of my father on this, compared with 


his signature to as a_ witness. 
that of the other, was a glaring proof of its valid. 
ity—the forged one was but poorly executed. 
Further investigation was uscless—the counsel 
on our part closed. Enough had been disclosed 
lto establish the forgery. 
wills ? 


Why were there fire 
The mere fact of this other one being 
found where it was, was sufficient to prove the 
So the 


judge considered it ;—he did not even charge the 


guilt of Lewis and his accomplices. 


jury, who without leaving the box, brought in a 
verdict of guilty. 

Upon the following morning each snecessively 
stood up in court to reecive his sentence—but 
one was my brother—the tears fall upon the page 
whilst I write, and here I ask permission of the 
reader to draw a veil. 

According to the genuine will and testament 
of my father he had divided his property equally 
betwe 


had 


he 


en his children. Ellen and I consequently 
our fortunes restored to us, but Lewis—alas! 


' 


does not, cannot enjoy his! Bitter has been 


his experience. 
Not long after this, Lonisa and I were married. 
Ellen Arthur 


roomsman. During the evening as I was seated, 


ofiiciated as bridesmaid and as 
£ 
two hours or so after marriage, by the side of my 
wife, my sister approached me, winding her arms 
‘‘oh brother !” 

heart she exclaimed, * I ain so happy !” 


could I be,” I 


brother !” 


around me, in fullness of her 


‘“ So returned —** but—our 


“Ah, you may well sigh !—In the excess of 


he 


my jov L had forgotten him—poor Lewis ! 


languishes in prison. IT pity him.” 


“ Tle suffers” said I—* he suffers the punish. 


9 
ment of his crime. 


. * * » * 


As regards the affair of the rifle-shot, which 


as yot remained a inystery, and suspicion rest: d 


on mv brother-in-law, it was not eleared up until 


a year and better hadelapsed. It came on! then 


that Davis, not Fleming, was the perpetrator 
During h imprisonment, fearing that he was 
ibont to dic, he made a confession of it, acknowl. 
edeing that he had been hired to assassinate my 


\ Ilis statement was as follows—that while loiter- 
; ** You have received monies from Lewis Har- }, 


ing about the “ Cross Keys” at the time Fleming 
and Lewis were there, an acquaintance was 
formed between the latter and himself, who had 
bribed him to the commission of the deed—that 
on an evening in the month of August, which he 
specified, having been furnished with a deserip- 


tion of my person from my brother, he took a 


rifle on his shoulder, went out by the back way 
from his dwelling and managed to get out of the 
town withoat meeting a person—that instead of 


‘keeping the main road, he jumped over into a 


field, and so over fences, from field to field until 
he arrived at Barry Place; that, secing a light 
in the second story, (the library, the reader will 
recolleet) he scrambled up among the boughs of 
a large oak tree, and saw a man seated at a table 
reading, at whom in the hurry and fear of the 
moment he discharged his rifle—that instantly 
almost he saw his mistake—that two young per- 
sons rushed into the room, a male and female, 
the former of which answered precisely the des- 
cription given by Lewis of his brother—that 
several others of both sexes, now bursted into 
the room, who were apparently servants employed 
about the house and grounds—and, that, expect. 
ing a search would be made for the offender, he 
it to 
accordingly clomb higher among the branches. 


concluded safest remain where he was, 


There he remained concealed while the seareh 


was going on. After it was over, and every one 


about the premises had retired for the night, he 
descended and stole home by the same route he 
came. 

This he revealed to a minister of the Gospel, 
The 


penitent was not in such immediate danger as he 


who had ealled at his request to visit him. 
anticipated ; he survived his confession several 
months, and when finally called away to * that 
bourne from whenee no traveler returns,” the 
comforts of religion enabled him to depart in 
peace. 

As regards the report which had been ecireu- 
lated of my brother-in-law being a gamester— 
upon investigation being traced to its source, it 
was found to be the calumnious invention of one 
who was base enongh to resort to such despicable 
means in order to accomplish an equally dishon 
orable object 5 his villany reeoiled upon himself! 

Mr. Barry humanely provided for Susan and 
her children. She remained ina state of widow- 
hood about a twelvemonth and then became the 
ot 


who had been an acquaintance of the family 


wile an honest farmer in the neighborhood, 


previous to her husband’s death, and had been an 


anxious solicitor for her hand. His days glided 
by in happiness and peace ! 
But here let 


lam now the father of “a young boy, sweet 


us close. 
as his mother’s beauty.” Ellen is a parent too 

she is the happy mother of a fair-haired little girl, 
with laughing eyes and lisping tongue. 


* FJonesty is the 


’ 


best policy.” Virtue is its 
own reward.” 


Tur Du or Oreans, on being appointed 
Regent of France, insisted on possessing the 
power of pardoning. “IT have no objection,” 
said he, ** to havi my hanes tied trom doin: 
harm, but PE will have them free todo ood,’ 
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BBO G ip Aw EP Wa 
WILLIAM GRAY. 


! 
Wiutiiam Gray, one of the most successful of 


American merchants, was born in Lynn, in the 
county of Essex, and commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1751. He came, when 


quite a boy, to Salem, and was an apprentice, | 
first to Samuel Gardner, Esq. an active merchant, 
but left him and finished his apprenticeship with | 
Mr. R. Derby, also a business man of that) 
place. Young Gray was an enterprising and) 


indefatigable apprentice, and had acquired the 
confidence of the principal merchants in Salem!| 
when he commenced business for himself, which | 
in that careful and industrious town, was a fine! 
capital to begin upon. Mr. Gray was early pros- | 
perous in his affairs, and in less than twenty-five | 
years after he had commenced business, was | 
considered and taxed as the wealthiest man in) 
the place, where there were several of the largest | 
fortunes that could be found in the United States.) 
Ile was all activity, and at times had more than 
sixty sail of square rigged vessels. It was a fact 
that no moderate breeze could blow amiss for! 
him, fur every wind of heaven carried for him 
some vessel to port. For more than fifty years 
of his life he rose at the dawn of day, and was 
shaved and dressed before the common hour for 
others to rise. Being dressed, his letters and 
papers were spread before him, and every part of 
his correspondence brought up. He was, at the 
same moment that he put millions on the adven- 
turous tracks for gain, with the boldest character, 
eareful of all the small concerns, of expenditures. 
This he considered as belonging to the duty of 
business. He had married, in carly life, Miss 
Chapman, of Marblehead, the daughter of a 
distinguished lawyer. ‘They had five sons and 
one daughter. Mrs. Gray was a woman of great 
powers of mind, well cultivated, and for many 
years was among the first in the social circle. 
During the embargo, Mr. Gray took side with 
Mr. Jefferson, notwithstanding his interest sut 
fered greatly. Lis ships were rotting at the 
wharf. ‘This course brought against him his old 
friends, and raised up a numerous host of new 
ones. He now removed to Boston, and was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor of the State. He} 


| 


had several times been elected to the state senate, 
but politics were not his stronghold, and he sunk | 
the great merchant in the common-place politi- 
cian. His immense wealth was used for the 
wants of the governinent, with the liberality and 
confidence of one who believed that a govern. | 
ment should not be poor when individuals wer 
rich. It is doubtful whether any capitalist in the 
United States did so much for the exigencies of 
government as Mr. Gray. And while other: 
were speculating on the depreciation of securities, | 
no one will hesitate to say that his exertions were 
dictated by the patriotism, with only the hopes 
of an honest remuneration. After the close of 


the war, he launched again into commerce, but 


not with his former success. Times had changed, 
but he had not changed with them and what wa 
a safe calculation onee, was not so now; but sj 
there can be no doubt but that he died ric] 
man, although no publie invento 


\ Wa every 


taken of his estate, at his heirs cay 


debts and legacies—all the law of that state 
requires. Mrs. Gray died about two years before 
her husband, and his eldest son since his death. , 
Mr. Gray was happy in bis family, and wa 

always a domestic man. Iie was worn oul with 
the fatigues of businces at the age of seventy-tour, 


and departed this life November 4, 1825, 
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SKILL OF THE INDIANS IN TRACKING. 

In the summer of 1755, a most atrocious and 
shocking murder was unexpectedly committed by 
a party of Indians, on fourteen white settlers, 
within five miles of Shamokin. ‘The surviving 
whites, in their rage, determined to take their 
revenge by murdering a Delaware Indian, who 
happened to be in those parts, and was far from 
thinking himsclf in any danger. Ile was a great 
friend to the whites, was loved and esteemed by 
them, and, in testimony of their regard, had 
reeeived from them the name of Duke Holland, 
hy which he was generally known. Holland, 
satisfied that his own nation was incapable of 
committing such a foul murder, in a time of 
profound peace, told the enraged settlers that he 


eared not for his own life; but for the honor of | 


his tribe, he entreated they would immediately 
send a party along with him, and he would 
engage, ere the sun went down, to bring them 
on the heels of the actual murderers. ‘The pro- 
posal was agreed to, and Duke Holland, accom- 
panied by a party of the settlers, set out on the 
pursait. ‘They soon found themselves in the most 
rocky part of a mountain, Where not one of thos 
who accompanied him was able to discover a 
single track, nor would they believe that man had 
ever trodden upon this ground, as they had to 
jump over a number of rocks, and, in some 
instances fo crawl over them. Now they began 
to believe that the Indian had led them across 
those rugged mountains in order to give the 
enemy time to eseape, and threatened him with 
instant death the moment they should be fully 
convinecd of the fraud. The Indian, true to his 
promise, would take pains to make them perecivi 
that an enemy had passed along the plae 

through which he was leading thems here dn 
would show them that the moss on the rock had 
been trodden down by the weight of an human 
foot; there, that it had been torn and drageed 
forward from its place; further he would point 
out to them that pebbl sor small stones on the 
reck had been removed from their beds by the 
loot hitting against them; that dry sticks, by 
being trodden upon were broken ; and even, that 
ina pariicular place, an Indian’s blanket had 
dragged over the rocks, and removed or loosened 
the leave lying there, so that they lay no more 
fiat as in other places; all which the Indian 


could pereeive as lhe walked along, without even 


stopping. At last, arriving at the foot of the 
mountam on soft ground, where the tracks wer 
deep, he found out that the enemy were eieht in 
number; and from the freshis of the foot 
prints, he concluded that they must have 
eneaimp lat no wreat distance. Th s proved to 
be ti t iet trutl jor, atter i ) the em 

pence on the oth i it it 5 % bidia 


dewn to sleep, while others were drawing ot! 
their leggings, for the same purpose, and thic 
scalps they had taken were hanging up to dry. 
*“*Sce!” said Duke Holland, to his astonished 
companions, ** there is the ent my! not of my 
nation, but Mingoes, as I truly told you. ‘They 
are in our power; in less than half an hour they 
will be fast asleep. We need not fire a gun, but 
go up and tomahawk them. We are nearly two 
to one, and need apprehend no danger. Come 
on, and you will now have your full revenge !”’ 
But the whites, overcome with fear, did not 
choose to follow the Indian’s advice, and urged 
him to take them back by the nearest and best 
way. He did so accordingly, and when they 
arrived at home, late at night, they reported the 
number of Lroquois to have been so great, that 
they durst not venture to attack them. 

This Duke Holland once found a wateh which 
had been sent from Pittsburgh, by a man who 
got tipsy, and lost it in the woods, about fifty 
miles from the place to which he was carrying it. 
Duke Holland went in search of it, and having 
diseovered the tracks of the man to whom it had 
been entrusted, he pursued them until he found 
the lost article, which he delivered to the owner. 


WLHCIL IS THE HEIR? INGENIOUSLY 
DETERMINED. 

A Jeweisuer who earricd on an extensive trade, 
and supplied the deficiencies of one country by 
the supertluities of another, leaving his home with 
a valuable assortment of diamonds, for a distant 
region, took with him his son, anda young slave, 
whom he had purchased in his infaney, and had 
brought up more like an adopted child, than a 
servant. ‘They performed their intended jour 
ney, and the merehant disposed of his comme 
dities with great advantage; but while preparing 
to return, he was seized by a pestilental distem 
per, and died sudde nly in the metropolis ola 
foreign country.  ‘"Phis aecident inspired the 
slave witha wish to possess his master’s treasure 
and relying on the total ignorance of strange: 
and the kindness every where shown him by the 
jowe lier, h declared himself the son of th: 
deceased, and took charge of his prope rty. The 
true heir of course denied his pretensions, and 
ole ranly declared himself to be the only son of 
the defunet, who had long before purehased hy 
opponent as a slave. ‘This contest produced 
various opinions. Jt happened that the slave wa 
a young manot comely person, and of polished 
manners ; while the jeweller’s son was ill-favered 
by nature, and still more injured in his edueation, 
by the induleenee of his parents. ‘This superior 
ity operated in the minds of many to support the 
claims of the former; but since no certain 
evidence eould bi prod iced on cither side, it 
became necessary to refer the dispute to a court 
of law. There, however, from a total want ot 
proots, nothing could be done. ‘The magistrats 


declared lis inability to decide on unsupported 


il riions, im Whieh each party wa equally 
posimive, ‘This cansed a report of the ease to b 
made tothe prinee, who havir heard th yea 
cilars, Was also conlonuuded,and at aloes haw to 
deeide the question. At leneth va happy thought 
real to te ehiet of ti Fine mid 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i ' il i ! i] 
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clamants being summened before him, he ordered | 


them to stand behind a curtain prepared for the 
occasion, and to project their heads threugh two 


openings, when, after hearing their several argu. he was captain of a ship, and distinguishe dhimsell | 


ments, he would cut off the head of him who 


should prove to be the slave. ‘This they readily 


assented to; the one from a relianee on his him that he should have the first vacancy that | 


honesty, the other from a confidence of the impos- 
sibility of detection. 
his place as ordered, thrust his head through 


hole in the curtain. An officerstood in front with 


The bishop’s aversion to preaching, is supposed || 
to have arisen from his not having been intende d|! 


for the church. 


so gallantly in several actions with the Spaniards, 


that, on being introduced to the queen, she told | 


offered. 


The honest captain, who understood 


His promotion is very singular ; 


jsoul ; 


Accordingly, each taking the queen literally, soon after hearing of a jjclse. 


the morning light, 
into the perfect day. 
are immortal. 


|| time 


that shineth more and more 
Sense, spirit, sweetness, 
All besides withers like grass. 
The power of a face to please is diminished every 
it Is 


seen. When beauty of looks loses its 


power to please, (and this will inevitably follow, 
as the night follows the day) the soul will secka 


it will refuse to be satisfied with any thing 
If it find none, in vain shall the softest eye 


} ‘ ; : > : 
vacancy in the See of Cork, immediately set out sparkle, in vain shall the fairest form entice. 


for court, and claimed the royal promise. 


he) But if a mind appear, and wherever a mind 


a drawn cimeter in his hand, and the Judge pro-| queen, astonished at the request, for a time }, resides a mind will appear, it is recognized, 


eceded tothe examination. Afterashortdebate,! remonstrated against the impropricty of it, and } admired and embraced ; 


the Judge cried out, * Enough, enough, strike 
off the villain’s head !” 
watched the 


and the officer, who 
inoment, 
youths ; the impostor, startled at the brandished 
weapon, hastily drew back his head, while the 
jeweller’s 
stood unmoved. ‘The Judge immediately decided 
for the latter, and ordered the slave to be taken 
into custody, to receive the punishment duc to his 


diabolical ingratitude. 





EVERY THING FOR THE BEST. 

Man should always accustom himself to think. 
* What God orders is best, whether it appear to 
be good or evil.” 

A pious sage came before a city whose gates 
were shut, and no one would open them to him ; 
hungry and thirsty, he was obliged to spend the 
night under the opensky, ‘ What God orders is 
for the best,” he exclaimed, and laid himself down. 

Near 


tern was burning on account of the insecurity of 


him stood his ass, and by his side a lan. 


the neighborhood. But a storm arose and ex- 
tinguished his light; and a lion came and tore 


Ile awoke, 


elf alone, exclaimed, ** What God orders is for 


his ass to picees. and finding him. 


the best,” and calmly awaited the dawn of 
norning. 

When he again approached the gates, he found 
them open, and the city laid waste, sacked and 
plundered. A had that 
night fallen upon it, and had killed or carried away 


band robbers very 


prisoners all its inhabitants. Ile was spared. 


* Pid L not say,” he exclaimed, “ that every 
thing which God orders is for the best?” Llow 
often do we in the morning first perecive why he 


has denied us a thing the previous night.” 


SEA CAPTAIN MADE BISHOP. 

Dx. Lyons, who was preferred to the Bishopric 
of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, during the latter part 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, held the benetice 
but 


On 


for twenty years, though he never preached 


once, Which was on the death of the queen. 


that melancholy oceas on, his thoug! 


fo pay the last honors to lis royal m 


scended the pulpit in Christ Chur 


Cork, where he delivered a wood discourse on t! 

unecrtainty of life, and the great and amiabl 
‘j alii on her Tiha)t ty. He concluded in the 
lollowing warm but whimesieal 2 rF “iat 


those who feel this loss, deplore With me on this 
pacha ny OC¢ mt but Liver 1 that 
} ir mic, im ,as ‘ \ hed vt ent 
ts prorat th may be wy ta he it 
I nel panan ( Lis ! | i 
! ? 
\ 


leaped towards the two) 


son, animated by conscious security, | 


even though the eye 


said, that she could never think it a suitable office || possess no lustre, and smiles at the moment, be 


for him. It was, however, in vain; he pleaded | 


the royal promise, and relicd on it. ‘The queen 

then said, she would take a few days to consider 
lof the matter; when examining into his charac- 
ter, and finding that he was a sober, moral man, 
as well as an intrepid commander, she sent red 


him, and gave him the bishopric, saying, she || 


| 


|| banished by sorrow.” 


“ Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven! 
This luring fountain in itself contains 

The beauteous and sublime! Here hand in hand 

Sit paramount the graces.’"—Akenside. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


“hoped he would take as good care of the church || Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 


as he had done of the state.” 





GOOD NATURE, 


Dame Grunpy was the most good natured 
woman alive. Come what would, every thing 
was right, nothing wrong. One day farmer 


Grundy told a neighbor that he believed his wife 
was the most even tempered woman in the world, 
never saw her cross in his life; and for 
“Well 


the neighbor, * go into the woods and bring her a 


for he 
once he should like tosee her so. said 
load of the crookedest wood you can find, and if it 


don’t make her cross, nothing will.’ According- 
ly, to try the experiment, he teamed home a load 
of wood every way calculated to make a woman 
fret. used the 


copiously, but not a word of complaint escaped 


For aweck or more she wood 


her lips. So one day the husband ventured to 
liked the “Oh it 
” I wish you'd ire t 


lays round the pot sv 


inquire of her how she wood. 


is beautiful wood,” said she, 


another load for it com. 


LIke SAVED BY LAUGIITER. 
A Lirr.e tale istold of Dr. Patrick Scoural,a 
Scottish bishop in the seventeenth century. An 


old woman earnestly besought him to visit hes 


. 
ck cow. ‘The prelate, after many remonstran 


ces, reluctantly consented, and, walking round 


the beast, said vraye ly, “if she live, she live 


die, she 


and if she 
her’ Not long afterwards he 
alll cts d “ 


wot 


was dangerously 


ith a quinsy in his throat. 


ian, baving vot an acecss to his chamber 


walked round his bed, repeating the charm whicl 


she believed had cured her cow, v reat th 
bishop Was ized with a fit of ughter, whiel 
the quinsy and saved his life. 

Pan Beacry or a Virvruous anp Ens vr 
Vinw Nothing iys Fordi« cui fixe i 
Dut «hat } dl « bea V, ! 1adep on 1 

hon ’ tl 1 V . t | ! litenes hinil 
| | ist ( ‘ t ia a r | ‘ 

ia t @ f }’ ! 

! i > mula i I 

i nal tt 
it ! ! \ i ] dla | 


die, and Ll can do nae mair for 


The old 


| 
} 


1B. OL. Griffin's 
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Warricy, 

In this city, on the 22th ult. 

Mr. Willitin Henry Wilson, of 
Morris, of this city. 


by the Rev. C.F 
Albany, 


Le Fevers, 
to Miss Sarah P. 


On the 2d inst. by the Rev. J.B. Waterbury, Mr. Chaun 
ecy Carpenter to Miss Deborah Worth, all of this city. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Lo Pardee, Mr Franklin 
Hathaw ay, of Rome, N.Y. to Miss Sarah Aun Gilbert, ot 
this city 

At Kinderhook, onthe 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr Vander 
voort, Mr. Salmon Skinner to Miss Rachel Gaul, dauglites 


of Joba Gaul 
At Norwich, 
Arms. George 
ton, daughter of Joseph ¢ 
At Claverack 
Mer. James Usher, of 
of the same place. 
At the same pacee, on the Ist inst. by the 
Nlinon PL Whhittee of Conn. to Miss Jinn 
daughter of James Philip, Esq. of the t 
At Columbiaville, oom the 
don, Mr. dobu W. Piero, of 
Coventry, of the former place 
At Tlilledale, on the Pst inet by the 
Mr Elisha W. Bushnell to Miss Bu 


Esq. both of this eily. 

Conn. on the Sd inst. by the Rev. HP 
White, MoD. to Miss Lucie C. Hunting 

. Huntington, all of this eity 

on the 3 tult. by the Rev. R. Slayter, 

New-York, to Miss Sarah Simpson, 


same, Mr, 
Von Philip 
rer place, 

Sd met. by the Rev. Mr. Lang 
Cairo, to Miss Naney Wood 
Rev Mr 
ma House 


Le Grange 


’ 


Wicd, 

Intl ‘ onthe 27th ult. Matilda Edwards, 
dot Rew J.B. Waterbury, aged 19 months. 
(in the Loth ot August, B. G. Staats, 
(inthe ist tnst 
eal D months 

in Greenport, on the 2d inst. at the residence of bis son 
" Vv, domes MeGittert, Esq. James Nelson, aged 4 ye 
In Colutbiaville, on the 2eth ot July, Temperance, wite 
fi. ier k, in the old vear of her age 
\! on e2W0th ult. Charlotte A. daug 
th vearot ler age 


eW.intant not Ale 


younpest 


need 73 vem 


James, sou Of Thomas and Varomick 


hteroal E 


Vander 
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For the Rural Repository. 
AN ELEGY. 
Written on the occasion of the Ship Bearer leave 
ine Hudson on «a Whaling Voyages 
Tue Beaver from the wharf was towed, 
And some on shore did ery, 
And some on board as plainly showed 
A “wee drop in their eye.” 


The wailing folks upon the land 
Most mournfully did weep, 

Because their kinsfolk left the strand 
For whaling on the deep. 


Oh blubber not, ye tender hearts, 
For these bold, well tried men; 
Soon they will bring from other parts 
The blubber back again. 


She’s gone, she’s gone, fur out of reach! 
The multitude is shouting, 

The whalers long to make a speech, 
They’te so much used to spouting. 


A quick return the ladies say, 
Luck speed you on your ways, 
For well they know if long she stay 
They will be out of stays. 


Oh may she bring a heavy freight 
Across the stormy sea; 

For more she labors with the weight 
The lighter we shall be. 


For the Rural Repository. 
NATURE’S MUSIC. 
Sine to me, ye birds, at dawn, 
While the dew-drop gems the lawn, 
While the breeze is soft and still, 
While the shades are on the hill- 
Sing to me your sweetest lay, 
Both at morn and eve of day ; 


Sing when sickness pales my brow, 
Sing when anguish lays me low— 
Sing of that bright world that lies 
Far beyond these changing skies; 
Till my soul hath caught the fire 
Which seraphic strains inspire ; 
Till my eyes, so prone to weep, 
Sink in death's long silent sleep. 
Let your voices warble round me, 


When the clay-cold tomb has bound me. 


Chant, ye winds, your pensive song, 
Leafy bowers and trees among ; 
Sich around my weary head, 

Let your music rock my bed. 

Ahi! your sweetly saddening tone 
Tells of moments past and gone, 


made 


When I sought the Jonely shad ; 
P 


Where your nuiabers round me playe i— 
With the turf sod for my seat, 


And the flowers bens ath my feet 
How ye sung through branely shich, 
Till I qiute forgot to sigh : 

Till my faney’s wit could soar 
Whiere the heart Spamed ho mios 
Where Live ong 13 all too hel 

i luce reucih ol mortals lowl 


a 











Leap, thou gently murmuring rill, 
Nimbly leap from yonder hill, 
When the Spring’s dissolving rain 
Frees thee from thy icy chain, 
When the Summer sun and showers 
Gaily sport among the flowers, 

Let the breezes soft and clear 

Waft thy music to my ear. 

Let it give a sprightly tone, 

When the Winter’s gloom has gone— 
When the thunder’s dreadful roar, 
And the threatening cloud are o’er. 
Let thy gurgling chase away 
Memory of each bitter day, 

When the skies of life were shaded, 
And the flowers of life were faded. 


When the sun, with smile serene 
’ ? 
Robes the field with vernal green, 
Myriad voices join to raise 
Nature’s sweetest song of praise. 
What were earth, witlall its flowers 
’ : 
Dewy lawns, and cooling showers 
’ 5 ’ 
If no music cheered the air ? 
If no songster warbled there ? 
What were sorrow’s dreary reign 
If no sweet celestial strain 
Taught the anguished soul to rise 
Where the anthem fills the skies? 
There, when songs of earth shall fail, 
sh] re , _ ’ 
here, where sorrow’s pensive wail 
From the glorious court is banished— 
There, when earth and sky have vanished 
Like the meteor’s glance at even, 
Ever swellsthe Sung of Hearen. Ss. B. 


Townsend, Mass, September, 1840. 


For the Rural Repository 
DEVOUT ASPIRATIONS. 
Give me that faith which works by love, 
Which will my doubts and fears remove, 
Which purifies my heart from dross, 
And helps me bear wy Saviour’s cross. 


Give me that love will banish fear, 
And still reflects his image dear, 
Faithful my every step to guide, 


And keep me by his bleeding side. 


And may that char ity be mine, 
Which every virtue doth outshine, 
The offspring of humility, 


From boasting and deception, free. 


As meek eyed as the gentle dove, 
Which all the human race can love, 
With these companions of iny breast, 
I must enjoy a lasting rest. 


Give me kind Heaven the boon J crave, 
And let me in the fountain lave, 
Where crystal waters freely flow, 


A balm for every bitter woe. 


My thirsty soulis onthe wing 
To plunge into that living spri 


To quafl and quaff and never rise 


i Till Tecan soar above the skies. ELLEN. 
l ——- 
| THE MOTHERLESS, 
\| BY MRS. ABDY. 
| Licut is t ¥Y spirit, thou blooming bo 
With the bound iv thd the glance of yo 
And the laueh oft rf si 
\ he f ls of lies 
\ i hit t 
And sm } ure of bi hia 














But I view thy gladness in deep distress, 

For Tmourn the fate of the Motherless. 

Thou hast kissed that mother’s clay-cold cheek— 
Thou know’st that her accents kind and meek 
Can cheer not thy listening ear again; 

Thou hast joined the gloomy funeral train, 

And thy tears have flowed o’er the silent dead— 
But those tears were banished as soon as shed: 
O, the infant heart is slow to guess 

The woes instore for the Motherless. 

Thy father loves thee, but earthly cares 

Spread in his way their engrossing snares, 

He toils for thee in the world’s vast mart, 

But he only gives thee a share of his heart 5 
There are none to point out thy budding charms, 
Or to place thee fondly in his arms, 

And his passing visit and brief caress 

Can little profit the Motherless. 

But thy childish glee is a blessed boon, 

The knowledge of ill will come too svon; 

Thou shalt tread in study’s rugged ways, 

Yet welcome no fond familiar praise ; 

Thou must not paint in thy dreams of bliss, 
The clasping arm or the thrilling kiss, 

A home indeed thou wilt possess, 

But drear isthe home of the Motherless. 

When the flattering world shall thy steps mvite 
To its flowery paths, and its halls of light, 
Thou wilt not the precious safeguard bear 

Of a gentle mother’s whispered prayer ; 


1) Those flowers shall perish, that light decline, 


And the pangs of blight do hope be thine ; 
But who shall pity thy soul's distress? 
There are few to feel for the Motherless. 
I may net the fearful storms allay, 

That darkly threaten thy future way ; 
Tecan but pray thata heavenly arm 

May kindly shield thee from wrong and hari ; 
O turn, dear children, to One above, 

His merey is more than human love, 
And his power can even soothe and bless 
The thorny path of the Motherless. 
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the subscription. 
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